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F0R THE CHILDREN'S SAKE. 


Dear Students, 
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unfortunately, though I was at Amblesfde this Christmas ySssed seeing 
both students and ex-students. When I called at the House of Educa 
t,on I found it still lacked a few days to the end of the holidays so I 
onlysaw the ‘nest W'thottt the “birds” in it, but very comfortable I 
thought it. I had the pleasure of meeting both Miss Mason and Miss 
Hodgson, and heard much of all that had been done durin- the previous 
term. My last meeting with you had been in your old quarters, where 
there was hardly room for you all, and I was entertained by seeing some 
cleverly-acted impromptu charades given by the students. Also one 
afternoon I was able to be present at two language lessons. Now, as I 
know the ex-students ought to try to keep up their languages after they 
leave the House of Education, I have been wondering if any of them 
would like to take part in a scheme of a friend of mine, Mademoiselle 
Gonin, who is a professor at the Girls’ Lycee at Marseilles. When I was 
there some little time ago she told me how interested she was in promoting 
correspondence between English and French girls ; they were to write to 
each other alternately, first in French and then in English, and to correct 
each other’s letters. This lady is Professor of English, having been in 
England some time, and is most anxious to help her French pupils by 
giving them a little variety in their work. Mademoiselle Gonin has 
pupils of all ages, so there is no difficulty about finding a suitable corres- 
pondent. I have been successful in finding three sctools in the north 
near us to take up the idea, and many are the English and krench girls 
who, though they may never meet, are helping each other to improve by 
seeing the idioms really used which, when only met with in an exercise, 
convey so little meaning to many of us. This correspondence has not 
only been carried on by girls in schools, but several young ladies are a so 
taking part in it. I thought perhaps some of the ex-students migit i r e 
*n their spare time to write to a French friend, or might like to intro uce 
flie idea into the family where they are teaching. If so, I should be gL 
if they will write to Mademoiselle Gonin, 48, Boulevard de la Madelei . e, 
Marseilles, France, and mention my name in writing. nee 
that great care is taken in choosing the correspondent. 
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i a finH that the ordinary stay at the House of Education 
I am glad to fi ‘ s j t hink this is a decided advantage, 

h “ ' very much that ix-students, whenever they have a chance, 
rail return every now and again to then old home, so hat they 
Sn in touch with all that is going on there and learn any 
mCiy I that have been introduced, keeping their own ideas 
^ n °f rusty for I have seen many teachers starting off very gaily 
It first° becoming dreary teachers after a little time, perhaps because they 

hlfnit met with much encouragement from those whose children they 

are teaching or from being out of touch with any kindred spirit. These 
tme teachers if they could return to the hive from time to time, would 
have fresh energy put into them. I should also advise those who can 
nut bv a little money for a summer holiday trip, not always to take it out 
in going to some English sea-side place, where often you have to pay a 
great deal to be very uncomfortable, but to go over the water either to 
France or to Germany, where, if you set to work the right way, you can 
live very moderately and be most comfortable. You will come home 
feeling refreshed and with plenty of things to think about, instead of the 
old ones you were so tired of, and it is surprising on coming back to 
harness, after a change of this sort, how the worries that seemed so bad 
will have all melted away. In teaching it must always be remembered 
there is much brain work, and if this useful organ has too much strain 
on it, it causes its owner to become irritable and useless as a teacher. 
Therefore I advocate for those who can take it thorough change. I feel 
confident more could take it if they made up their minds to find a way 
to do so. It may take a little contriving, but still it can be done, and I 
have seen the beneficial results. 

I hope also that you keep up with all that is happening in the world 
and read a paper every day, that it may not be said of any of you as it 
was when I asked a friend of mine how she liked her governess ’ “ Oh 
she is an excellent teacher— very good to the children, but takes no 
interest in anything outside the schoolroom; she is a very uninteresting 
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going on I should like to mention that several times when travelling 
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Hoping we may always have reason to be proud of our students, 

I remain, 

'Your sincere friend, 

Edith M. Arnoi.d-Forster. 


Cathedine, 

Burley in Wharfedale, 

heeds, June ist, 1858. 


keep keenness. 


Custom, convention, and tradition, these 
of nine-tenths of our conduct in life. 


are the time-honoured supports 


Life is not long enough for every one tn c A 
way of doing everything, and most of „s r ”l,T ^ himself “ 
the practice of our grandmother in the art of e„V * C0lltent t0 follow 
conventional methods has the enormous advant lnS . eess ' The U5e 0( 
labour. What is gained, however, ly t a T * ““ 

without profit. y ’ c nd often ls > squandered 
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depend become, at ** « 

are (., tha, i, is alive, and only life can im^tTe ' 3 /,> Z 
not easily adapted to varying circumstances. Bv fnilr •• ' ' S 

methods for the most part, time may be gained for studyinglometnTor 
wo important prmaples of our profession, either with the v & iew of te in" 

effLt 1 ° r f ° r the PUrP ° Se ° f ^em with greater 

No one is more exposed to the temptation of doing his work in a 
perfunctory mannner than the teacher. In the first place, the subject 
matter is hackneyed, and therefore wanting in the excitement which 
novelty supplies; and, in the next place, the progress of the scholars 
from day to day is so slow that it resembles “ marking time,” or travelling 
by a market train on a cross-country railway. The parents of children 
offer in many cases little encouragement to the teacher and no sympathy 
with the tediousness of the occupation. They are rather apt to think 
that there are some things children must suffer, as nature and custom 
direct. Children must, it is thought, have the measles, and must be 
taught whatever fashion has dictated as suitable for the schoolroom. 
When grown up, children will enjoy immunity from juvenile complaints, 
and be released from the tedium of the schoolroom and its conventional 
discipline and routine. 

The atmosphere of the schoolroom, like the atmosphere of the work- 
shop, is not a healthy one for spontaneous growth-development. 
Children are not allowed to grow like hedgerow elms or park trees, hut 
must be clipped like yews into all sorts of fancy shapes which the 

gardener’s art has observed for centuries. 
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